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thought-experience, is directly challenged: " The observer is not describing 
his thought but reporting what his thought is about ; not photographing 
consciousness, but formulating the reference of consciousness to things." 
Conscious attitude and thought-element, in a word, are problems formulated 
for introspective analysis, not the final solution of such problems; and to the 
same category the Author assigns the manifold feelings of relation. 

These Lectures are much more than a critical resume of recent experimental 
literature. They present, in the first place, an exemplary case of the method 
of introspection; a penetrative and discriminating analysis is reported in 
simple and untechnical terms. Both the body of the Lectures and the ap- 
pended notes, in the next place, are filled with pertinent comment regarding 
the conceptions and mechanics of experimentation. In the field of method- 
ology the discussion is incisive and clarifying; from instances too many to be 
enumerated may be selected: the identification of the tasks by which the 
observation of physical science and the introspection of psychology are con- 
fronted, the discussion of the difficulties of introspection and of the stimulus- 
error, the summary of experimental methods in general together with technical 
criticism of the special investigations under consideration, the opposition of 
analytical and integrative conceptions in psychology, the separation of logical 
from psychological point of view, and the demarcation of the latter in a series 
of problems. Every beginner of laboratory work will find the book worth 
reading as an introduction to the experimental habit of mind. 

Robert Macdougall. 

New York University. 

The Autobiography. A Critical and Comparative Study. By Anna Robeson 

Bxjrr. Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1909. — pp. 

viii, 451. 

The author of this work had a golden opportunity, yet a path beset with 
danger, especially at the beginning. Despite the ostensible modern interest 
in types of literature, very few of the recognized kinds have ever been method- 
ically described, and the autobiography is not one of the few. Such tentative 
efforts as McNicoll's study (in Essays on English Literature, London, 1 861 
— not cited by Mrs. Burr) are hardly worth mentioning; nor does Professor 
James's Varieties of Religious Experience, though it brings together not a few 
examples of at least one form of confession, and has been a source of inspiration 
to the writer of this book, contain precisely an investigation into the nature 
of a literary species. In any case, the wide field of autobiography was as open 
to an original application of the scientific method as the field of tragedy was 
before Aristotle wrote the Poetics, or the field of the dialogue before the sig- 
nificant treatise by Hirzel. 

It may seem unfair to appraise a recent work by standards such as those 
that underlie the Poetics, but on reflection this sort of comparison becomes 
inevitable; for the Aristotelian method, if we choose to call it so, is essentially 
the only possible one in the strict examination of a literary type. Indeed, we 
may ascribe the actual poverty in this branch of modern criticism to the fact 
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that, however much attention has been given since the Italian renaissance to 
the results of Aristotle's procedure in relation to the drama and the epic, 
the essentials of the procedure have not often been clearly apprehended. So 
far as we now can discover, his fashion of investigating must have been 
somewhat as follows. 

Starting with the Platonic assumption that a literary form, an oration, for 
example, or a tragedy, has the qualities of a living organism, Aristotle advanced 
to the position that each distinct kind of literature must have a definite and 
characteristic activity or function, and that this specific function or deter- 
minant principle must be equivalent to the effect which the form produces upon 
a competent observer; that is, form and function being as it were inter- 
changeable terms, the organism is what it does to the person who is capable 
of judging what it does or ought to do. Then further, beginning again with 
the general literary estimates, in a measure naive, but in a measure also learned 
(see Poetics, 15,9), that had become more or less crystallized during the interval 
between the age of the Attic drama and his own time, and that enabled him 
to assign tentative values to one play and another, the great critic found a way 
to select out of a large extant literature a small number of tragedies which 
must necessarily conform more nearly than the rest to the ideal type. As in 
the Politics, which is based upon researches among a great number of municipal 
constitutions, yet with emphasis on a few, so in the Poetics his inductions for 
tragedy must repose upon a collection of instances as complete as he knew 
how to make it without injury to his perspective; that is, his observation was 
inclusive so that he might not pass unnoticed what since the days of Bacon we 
have been accustomed to think of as ' crucial instances.' By a penetrating 
scrutiny of these crucial instances in tragedy, he still more narrowly defined 
what ought to be the proper effect of this kind of literature upon the ideal 
spectator, namely, the effect which he terms the ' katharsis ' of pity and fear, 
and such like disturbing emotions. Then, reasoning from function back to 
form, and from form again to function, he would test each select tragedy, and 
every part of it, by the way in which the part and the whole conduced to this 
emotional relief. In this manner he arrived at the conception of an ideal 
structure for tragedy, a pattern which, though never fully realized in any ex- 
isting Greek drama, must yet constitute the standard for all of its kind. He 
proceeded, in fact, as the sculptor does, who by an imaginative synthesis com- 
bines the elements which he has observed in the finest specimens of humanity 
into a form more perfect than nature ever succeeds in producing; or as the 
anatomist, whose representation of the normal bones and muscles is likewise 
an act of the imagination, ascending from the actual to an ideal truth, and is 
never quite realized in any individual, though partially realized in what one 
would consider a ' normal ' man. 

In the case of a literary type, then, the form is, or is determined by, its es- 
sential quality or function; so that an adequate knowledge of the function, 
though it is the crowning fruit in the study of a type, must be implicit in the 
beginning of the study. The investigations made by the author of this book 
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into the nature of autobiography do not betray such a knowledge at the outset, 
or cause it to emerge in the process of her work. Her ill-defined notion that 
the purpose of the subjective memoir is to provide Tom, Dick, and Harry with 
a faithful friend is scarcely scientific. If the notion of friendship were analyzed 
in the light, say, of the Platonic, Aristotelian, and Ciceronian conceptions, 
and the friendly relations to be established by the autobiographer were thought 
of as designed, not for Tom, Dick, or Harry, but for Aristotle's ideal spectator, 
or Hamlet's one judicious person out of a theatre full, or one of the fit though 
few in the audience desired by Milton, more might be made of her suggestion. 
However, the reviewer will not hazard a statement of what the true function 
of this kind of literature may be; nor if, as is likely, under the term autobi- 
ography are to be included several distinct sorts of composition, is it his hope 
to differentiate these according to their specific aims. This is what should 
have been attempted in the book which we are examining; and it should have 
been done with the assistance of a trained psychologist. 

Mrs. Burr does, it is true, distinguish between the objective memoir, the 
writer of which, like Xenophon or Caesar, relates external history as an im- 
partial witness — if that be the case — and the subjective memoir, in which 
the author professes to lay bare his own intimate experiences. The objective 
memoir she quickly dismisses as not being within the province of her re- 
search; she dismisses it without a suggestion that even under this head 
there may be as many different kinds as there are purposes in the minds 
of the witnesses, and emotional effects naturally arising from the contempla- 
tion of tragic, comic, and pathetic, or humorous, or shocking events in history. 
Among subjective autobiographies she arbitrarily considers those to be typical 
in which the author as candidly and rationally as possible gives, so to say, a 
photographic representation of his own inner development. And thus, 
strangely enough, neglecting the traditional verdict, as Aristotle would not 
have done, she lays inadequate emphasis or none upon the autobiographical 
writings of Augustine, Dante, Bunyan, and Rousseau, and comes to regard 
the not very well-known Vila Propria of Cardanus as the most suitable of 
all memoirs for the center of her study. She goes on to say that Cardanus 
' is among the first manifestations of what we term the scientific spirit ' — 
which probably is nonsense to those who are familiar with the Animalia or 
De Anima of Aristotle, as it certainly is nonsense to any one acquainted with 
Dante's treatise On the Vernacular Language. Her failure to take account 
of Dante is surprising. Two or three glib allusions to the Divine Comedy, and 
the total absence of remark upon the New Life — the work is not even men- 
tioned in her long, and on the whole valuable, bibliography — indicate the 
obvious limits of Mrs. Burr's literary and historical perspective. The evo- 
lution of the type, or types, which she has chosen to dissect is evidently con- 
nected with the change which has taken place in the value set upon the indi- 
vidual life by modern as against ancient times; and this change may have been 
so gradual as to prevent us from saying that here or there is the critical moment 
when classical objectivity passes over into modern romantic subjectivity; 
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but if there is any such turning-point, is it not to be found in the thirteenth 
century rather than the sixteenth, and in the writings of Dante rather than 
Cardanus? 

The objection to assuming that the photographically scientific memoir ought 
to be taken as the center of a study like Mrs. Burr's, rather than the poetical 
or imaginative, may, however, be set forth in another way, which is suggested 
by what has been said above concerning function as the determinant principle 
of a type. The assumption implies that the material or substance of a memoir 
or autobiography, whether literally or imaginatively true, is of greater impor- 
tance than the end for which it is collected, sifted, and organically arranged. 
But it is obvious that the purpose of the author, and the function of the type 
which he has chosen, determine the material or means which he uses, and not 
the reverse. If he deliberately lies, as Chateaubriand seems to have done, 
and tries to palm off as a photographic record what is demonstrably false, he 
will be at cross-purposes with himself, and the censure of his effort by the 
historian will not be long delayed. But suppose that, like Dante, and the 
host of those whom the New Life has animated, the author, being a poet, 
and — to adapt the observation of Sir Philip Sidney — neither affirming nor 
denying the truth of the photographic record, should deal with his experiences 
as poets are wont to deal with all other experience; suppose that, obeying 
the highest law of his nature, he should, out of the plastic elements of his own 
life, construct an ideal, not of what he has been, or is, but of what he ought and 
is to be; are we to judge of the result by the inch- worm measure of an ephem- 
eral pseudo-seience, or of meticulous fidelity to a standard of literalness with 
which the poet has but a secondary concern? Are we not rather to judge it 
by the feeling of exaltation, and of admiration for a lofty ideal of humanity, 
which he arouses in the soul of the qualified reader? Misled by an overcon- 
fidence in the present attainments of modern experimental psychology which 
its most able followers do not share, and deriving more nutriment from a by- 
gone tribe of necessitarian and physiological critics in France — Taine and 
his clan — than the coming generation can afford to accept, Mrs. Burr has 
failed to base her study upon the solid foundations for literary investigation 
that were laid by the Greeks, confuses means and ends in observing the ma- 
terials that she has industriously collected, and sets a premium on scientific 
prose, as against imaginative literature, that the cultivator of belles lettres 
will not readily allow. 

The main value of her work arises from her industry in collecting mater- 
ials, above all in the bibliographical lists. Her Bibliography of Autobio- 
graphical Writings is, of course, incomplete, for no one person is able to cope 
with so extensive a literature. However, some of the omissions are odd — 
beginning with Dante. If her lists are ever reconstructed, the following entries 
may be useful. For the sake of brevity, only the names of the authors are 
given: 

Amiel, Blaine, Sir Thomas Browne, Catherine of Sienna, Clemens, Dante, 
Ulysses S. Grant, Sir Henry Holland, Charles Lamb, Max Muller, Occleve, 
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Silvio Pellico, Rockefeller, Baroness Sutton, George Francis Train, Gideon 
Welles, Andrew D. White, Oscar Wilde. 

The text and index might be searched for titles not included in the bibli- 
ography, as for example, Ashmole, Evelyn, Wesley. 

A word must be added on her style, which is generally diffuse, at times 

muddy, and often pretentious; and on her index, which is untrustworthy: 

see, for example, the second, eleventh, and twelfth references to Augustine. 

Lane Cooper. 
Cornell University. 

Clavis Universalis. By Arthur Collier. Edited, with Introduction and 

Notes, by Ethel Bowman. Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Co.; 

London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, & Co., 1909. — pp. xxv, 140. 

The Open Court Publishing Company has again placed students of the his- 
tory of philosophy under real obligation by continuing its liberal policy of pub- 
lishing philosophical classics because they are needed, and not because their 
publication, in the individual case, is an attractive financial venture. It was 
a particularly happy thought on the.part of all concerned to publish a popular 
edition of Arthur Collier's Clavis Universalis (1713), presumably mentioned 
in most courses on the history of philosophy in connection with Berkeley's 
Principles of Human Knowledge (1710), but hitherto beyond the reach of 
students who had not access to a fairly adequate philosophical library. 

In the " Prefatory Note," the editor says: " This edition of the ' Clavis 
Universalis ' is an exact and verified copy of the essay as it appears in Dr. 
Parr's ' Metaphysical Tracts of the Eighteenth Century.' . . . The Intro- 
duction and Notes are modified extracts from a Master's thesis accepted by 
the faculty of Wellesley College. They aim to show the direct dependence 
of Collier upon Des Cartes, Malebranche, and Norris, as well as the parallelism 
of Collier and Berkeley." And we are further told: " The thanks of the 
editor are due to Professor Mary Whiton Calkins who suggested and directed 
the work. ..." 

It is not clear to the reviewer why this reprint should have been made from 
the text of Dr. Parr's Metaphysical Tracts (1837), instead of from the text of 
the original edition (1713). While neither volume is particularly easy to ob- 
tain, neither is (as the reviewer can testify) by any means " excessively rare," 
to use the jargon of the second-hand book trade. Even aside from the natural, 
and certainly legitimate, preference for a copy from an original as against a 
copy from a copy, we learn from the "Advertisement " to the Metaphysical 
Tracts the following: " The present volume, prepared for the press by the 
late Dr. Parr, was nearly ready for publication when that learned person died. 
. . . The proprietor regrets that the printing and the paper are of an inferior 
kind, and that there are many typographical errors which need correction. 
'. . ." But to pursue this criticism further would be uncalled for, if not unjust. 
The present reviewer insists on preferring his copy of the first edition of the 
Clavis Universalis to his copy of the (confessedly none too accurate) reprint ; 
but he can assure the timid student that the text as reprinted in the Mela- 



